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A Peak Experience 


A zap. 
A moment of inspiration, overwhelming joy, ecstasy. 
А moment of creation. 
А moment of love. 
You can't schedule a peak experience. You can't wish one into existence. They simply happen. 
First your left brain collects stuff via five types of sensors and plops the stuff into tiny drawers. 
Then, if you'll lighten up a little, the right brain goes nosing through the drawers, picks out the 
right stuff, assembles it and ZAP! 
You're in tears. 
You're perspiring. 
You're walking on air. 
You're on the way to a gold medal award. 
Who knows? 
Come to the TSA Convention. 
Collect some stuff. 
Relax. ZAP! 


Come to the TSA Convention for 


A PEAK EXPERIENCE 


It's about time 
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A little more than a year ago, The Cromwell Firm of Memphis moved its corporate offices to this 
building of its own design, with the idea of getting away from the "generic freeway image” and, 
instead, occupying a building that made a statement. Photo by Jeffrey Jacobs, API Photographers Inc. 
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Pam McDonald 


t has been one year since The Cromwell Firm Inc., of 

Memphis (a 30-person architecture/engineering firm) em- 

barked on a journey that would forever impact the profes- 
sional careers, attitudes and goals of those of us who are a part 
of it. Somewhere between where we were a year ago and where 
we are today lies a circuitous trail of detours and dead-ends full 
of learning experiences dealing with “real” management, fiscal 
responsibility and quality effort. 

In May 1987, Memphis principals Bob Beavers, Andrew Smith, 
John Warriner, Jim Langford and Bill Jason purchased owner- 
ship from the parent company. It was decided that the firm could 
be more responsive to clients and produce better architecture by 
having majority ownership consolidated among the Memphis 
principals. 


There is no linear way to describe the many opportunities, strug- 
gles, frustrations and unknowns during the first year. On one hand, 
our homes, families and lives were very close to the edge, but 
in a sense we never realized how close. On the other hand, the 
recognition of the situation we did achieve provided us a tremen- 
dous motivation and made us determined to grow and stabilize, 
to leave that edge as far behind as possible. 

The partners were under a substantial amount of stress due to 
the financial implications of the “‘buy-out”’ and relocation of of- 
fices. Much attention was redirected to internal business and finan- 
cial matters. Also occurring simultaneously with the change in 
ownership was the coincidental, but important, move of The 
Cromwell Firm into an office building of its own design. We were 
also seeing a transition of our market from one of primarily health 
care to a diversity of work in corrections, education and 
distribution. 


т 
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Items such as accounting systems, employee benefit programs 
and (oh, yes!) professional liability insurance, absorbed a substan- 
tial amount of attention. We spent a great deal of time consider- 
ing different accounting methods (and we have yet to totally define 
the system). We discovered that there were half a dozen com- 
puterized accounting systems, plus several manual methods. We 
had to look atemployee pension programs, bonus programs, key 
employee programs, all of which existed previously but which 
now needed to be changed or adjusted. To complicate matters, 
we found that in some cases it was best to change certain benefit 
programs and in other cases better to remain in a pooled program. 

Another matter with which we had to deal was mutual clients. 
Since the change of ownership, mutual clients and territories have 
been in constant question. A positive management attitude of “We 


will treat each situation in a unique manner, discuss the issues 
and come to an agreement which specifically satisfies a particular" 
seems to, at times, translate into “Every issue is a debate." This 
is an ongoing situation requiring positive, clear communication. 
There are areas where mutual cooperation and assistance are of 
tremendous benefit. In a sense, the two firms share a common 
history and a common philosophy. 

As stated, our move into new facilities was almost coinciden- 
tal. We had been pursuing the goal of "designing our own of- 
fices" for almost three years. A quirk of fate had the firm moving 


approximately six weeks prior to the ownership change. In and 
of itself, this can severely distract any organization. In fact, most 
people have moved once or twice in their lives and can relate 
the business upheaval to the personal upheaval experienced in 
relocation. 

Fortunately, we had an opportunity to design a building that 
made a statement. The primary partner desired a building with 
a totally new image, distinct from the "generic freeway image" 
prevalent in East Memphis. We took the time to study the Park 
Station project as architects and engineers normally assume can 
only be done in school. The Park Station is at the corner of White 
Station and Park Avenue in East Memphis. White Station used 
to be the second train stop moving east out of Memphis. The design 
concept was based upon studies of urban and rural train stations 
in Mid-America such as Union Station in Nashville and St. Louis’ 
Union Station. The Cromwell Firm became an anchor tenant in 
this project with the primary partner, Dr. Milton Siskin, occu- 
pying the penthouse. 

Although the opportunity to do true architecture has proven 
to be beneficial for our recent business development, the months 
of studying the drawings and dealing with the project absorbed 
a tremendous amount of firm attention. 

The last major item which directly impacted or curtailed 
business development efforts was the change in the market, due 
to the diagnostic related group (DRG) payment system employed 
by the government in health care. The resulting loss in patient 
days substantially impacted the health care industry, causing a 
reduction in overall work, and with the bulk of available work 
being smaller renovation projects. This specifically impacted our 
ability to draw upon existing clients and required a more than 
normal dependence upon being able to obtain new clients in other 
areas of expertise. 

The financial impact of not having а “big brother" in terms 
of security forced a quick acknowledgement of these distractions 
and a refocusing. The management faced these issues and restruc- 
tured portions of our organization late in 1987 to respond to our 
changed situation and the changing market. 
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One of the primary adjustments was one of attitude. The firm 
is now much more performance-oriented and less willing to 
tolerate ineffectiveness. We now realize that if anything other than 
quality performance is used as a rule of measure then an ineffec- 
tiveness will result which will be funded by all of our salaries. 

Although project management never directly suffered, we have 
now seen an adjustment in attitude in our office whereby everyone 
seems more naturally attuned to the *'sense of urgency" of pro- 
perly managing time and effort. Simple things such as clearly 
documenting the owner's desires and wishes, which in turn 
minimizes redesign, have improved. 

Itis very clear now that our own abilities will determine whether 
we sink or swim. One year later, with a firm grip on "running 
a business" and a new aggressive attitude among the principals, 
the efforts in management, business development and produc- 
tion have improved tremendously and have been quite successful 
in the first half of 1988. 

We have learned that to do good architecture, you must have 
a good business. As in the design process, you must be honest, 
straightforward and clear in your communications. You must not 
let yourself be sidetracked into secondary issues. You must pay 
attention. 

One year later, The Cromwell Firm Inc. is a growing, suc- 
cessful, happy and healthy firm. 


Pam McDonald is Marketing 
Director for The Cromwell 
Firm Inc., Memphis. 
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у= Chameleons 

x = eins colors with 

-— ease — so can 

ceramic tiles and bath 

7^ fixtures. From any color to any 

color! And at a fraction of 

replacement costs! Discover how 

chameleon ceramic tiles and bath fixtures 

can be. Call the Specialists at DuraGlaze Service. 


1114 Harpeth Industrial Ct 790-8827 or790-1104 


Franklin, Tennessee 37064 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON THE 


UT SCHOOL 


ARCHITECTURE 


Robert D. Holsaple, AIA 


т: have been three major events 
which are affecting and will continue 
to affect everyone in the University of Ten- 
nessee School of Architecture. The first, 
and broadest in scope, is the decision that 
the University will change from the existing 
quarter system to a semester system this fall. 
This has necessitated a complete restruc- 
turing of the curriculum. Courses have been 
replanned, sequences rethought and revis- 
ed. A major task has been the transitional 
planning that assures each student a smooth 
change between the old and new. 


In 1986, a team from the National Architec- 
tural Accrediting Board (NAAB) visited the 
School — the second event. As a result of 
that visit the accreditation of the School was 
extended for a period of three years. A three- 
year accreditation term indicates that, while 
"the program is adjudged to be in com- 
pliance with the conditions for accredita- 
tion ... deficiencies are serious." 


The report of the visiting team has been 
studied and each of the concerns of the team 
addressed by faculty committees. New 
descriptions of the semester-based courses, 
written to respond to NAAB criteria, have 
been prepared. These and other required 
data are incorporated in an Architectural 
Program Report which has been sent to 
NAAB for its use in preparing for the next 
team visit in the spring of 1989. 


As part of the preparation by the School, 
a mock accreditation visit by members of 
the School Advisory Board is scheduled for 
next fall. The less-than-satisfactory team 
report has generated a critical self- 
examination by the School and is resulting 
in a general strengthening of the curriculum, 
faculty participation and cooperation, and 
student awareness. 


A third major event has been the resigna- 
tion of Dean Roy Knight. On February 11, 
Provost George Weaver announced that 
Dean Knight had requested that a nation- 
wide search be initiated to find his successor 
so that he might “pursue a larger stage than 
the University can now provide.” The Pro- 
vost reviewed the many contributions to the 
School and University made by Dean 
Knight during his nine-year tenure. A search 
committee has been named and is at work 
to find his successor. 


With the resumption of full University ac- 
tivities in the fall will come a new cur- 
riculum, a new schedule, the necessity to 
meet the challenge posed by the pending ac- 
creditation visit and the suspense inherent 
in the naming of a new dean. 


What follows is not an attempt to predict 
or preempt the vision of the new dean. I have 
been asked to briefly discuss the future of 
architectural education. This is somewhat 
akin to asking a Little Leaguer to predict 
the participants in next year’s World Series. 
I do have one advantage over the Little 
Leaguer, however. I have been spending my 
time in the company of seasoned profes- 
sionals and listening very carefully. 
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Ohne of the things that I’m hearing sounds 
amazingly like what I've heard for years in 
architectural offices — there is a lack of 
agreement as to the relative value of those 
who create in the design phase and those 
who create in the production phase. This 
translates into a struggle over the direction 
of architectural education. 


Those purists who emphasize the role of 
the creative architect in our society, in our 
culture and in the shaping of our environ- 
ment also emphasize the concentration on 
design theory, the necessity of design labs 
and those courses which introduce the stu- 


dent to our cultural heritage. As one pro- 
fessor put it: “Teach vision.” The opposite 
end of the ladder is occupied by the 
technologists who introduce the student to 
the complexities of modern (and ancient) 
construction, the overpowering flood of 
modern construction materials, the con- 
cerns of a dwindling energy supply and the 
mysteries of structural theory. Both of these 
groups agree on one thing. They may voice 
this agreement in terms of the unnecessary 
amount of student time devoted to the 
courses taught by the opposition, but they 
both agree: There is not enough time to pro- 
perly expose the student to necessary ar- 


Advanced Structural Engineering 
and How We Do It. 


State-of-the-art tech- 
nology plus some of 


the most highly edu- 
cated minds in struc- 
tural engineering has 
enabled Stanley D. 
Lindsey and Associ- 
ates to design some 
of the most innovative, 
functional and cost 
efficient buildings in 
the southeast. 

Our combination of 
building experience, 
engineering education 


and electronic technol- 
ogy is unique in the 
industry. We invite you 
to discover more about 
our past so we can 
become part of your 
future. 


STANLEY D. LINDSEY 
AND ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


chitectural knowledge, let alone teach the 
student that knowledge. It seems to me then 
that architectural education of the future will 
require that the student spend an additional 
year or two learning more of those skills 
which the profession deems to be necessary 
for a proper education. 


Unfortunately, even with extra time to 
devote, it seems unlikely that the educator 
will still be faced with the necessity to com- 
promise between design, technology and 
other needs, such as business skills, which 
I haven’t mentioned yet. Again, a quote from 
a professor: “Ме are unable to make every- 
one technologically sound." Another pro- 
fessor: “Beyond a certain point, the 
development of design ability can just as 
well take place in an office as in school.” 
Since the cost of on-the-job training falls 
largely on the employer, it seems that the 
practicing architect would have a great in- 
terest in the architectural curriculum. At the 
present, that does not seem to be the case. 
More professional interest and financial 
support are needed. 


Not many years ago, the role of produc- 
tion tools — the pen, pencil, scale, and 
reproduction machines — played a very 
minor part in education because of their 
simplicity. With the introduction of the com- 
puter, copying machines, advanced photo- 
graphic processes and newer reproduction 
equipment, methods of producing contract 
documents change almost daily. A new, ma- 
jor contender for instructional time has ar- 
rived on the scene. A revolution in methods 
of thought, the recording of ideas and the 
transmission of those records is occurring. 
That revolution will become a part of the 
tug-of-war for student time. 


One possible solution to the time problem 
is graduate study. A graduate program at 
the University of Tennessee has been under 
consideration for some time. In addition to 
the educational opportunities for the stu- 
dent, graduate school often provides 
research opportunities which generate ad- 
ditional income for the school. Another at- 
traction is the possibility that parts of this 
program might be located in cities other than 
Knoxville, thus providing better exposure 
to the profession. The graduate school is not 
a new part of architectural education but 
probably will be a future part of Tennessee 
architectural education. 


Robert D. Holsaple, AIA, is a member of 
the faculty of the University of Tennessee 
School of Architecture and a member of the 
dean search committee. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRATION EXAM 


Christopher O. Tidwell 


he third week of June arrived much 

faster than anticipated. The years of 

school and work had slipped away. The time 

had come to sit for the ARE (Architectural 
Registration Exam). 

Old college notes and texts are reviewed 
to gain insight into forgotten subjects. Study 
seminars for exam preparation become 
primary social life. Exam candidates con- 
verge at every opportunity to exchange facts, 
techniques and theories. They recite for- 
mulas, dates, names and systems with ex- 
cited voices and glazed eyes. Some have 
been studying for months. Some, for 
months, have said they are going to study. 
When June arrives, all are caught up in the 
fervor. These are Architectural Zombies. 

For the previous five years the exam com- 
prised of nine parts, 32% hours, over four 
s. The nine parts are 
A. Predesign; 

B. Site Design; 

C. Building Design; 

D. Structural Technology - General; 

E. Structural Technology - Lateral 

Forces; 

F. Structural Technology - Long Span; 

G. Mechanical, Plumbing, Electrical 

and Life Safety; 

H. Materials and Methods; 

I. Construction Documents and 
Services. 

Part C — Building Design — is given on 
the fourth day and lasts 12 hours. The ex- 
aminee must produce a four-page graphic 
solution of plans, elevations and section to 
a prescribed program that changes every 
year. All structural and mechanical systems 


must be included. The solutions are grad- 
ed holistically on four major criteria. The 
four grading criteria are program re- 
quirements, design logic, code compliance 
and technical aspects. Part C is the most dif- 
ficult to pass, proving to be a stumbling 
block for many on the way to getting their 
licenses. It is difficult to understand the in- 
tensity the 12-hour design exam requires 
unless you have experienced it yourself. 

The 1988 ARE was similar to the previous 
years except that it was modified to an eight- 
part exam (General Structures and Long 
Span were combined). The exams change 
somewhat from year to year; however, they 
are virtually identical from 1983 to the pre- 
sent. In 1983, 49 states and U.S. Territories 
(except California) adopted National Coun- 
cil of Architectural Registration Boards 
(NCARB) tests for a uniform, nationwide 
format. NCARB was formed specifically to 
create tests for state architectural licensing 
boards. 

Tennessee formed the State Board of Ar- 
chitects and Engineers Examiners in 1921. 
To become licensed, the prospective ar- 
chitect applied to the board and was ac- 
cepted or rejected. Reputation and ex- 
perience were the deciding criteria. In the 
1930s, tests were given for licensure and 
were written by architects statewide. This 
made the exam and licensing inconsistent 
since no format was established. 

Following World War II, a group of 
midwestern architects formed the NCARB 
and began furnishing parts of exams to the 
state as requested by the board. This con- 
tinued until 1954 when Tennessee adopted 


an examination syllabus, which required a 
prescribed level of education and/or ex- 
perience prior to sitting for the exam. The 
exam was partially written by NCARB and 
Tennessee architects. 

In 1975, an equivalency exam was created 
for candidates who had not attended a pro- 
fessional architectural school. The second 
part was the professional exam that all can- 
didates took to become licensed. The quali- 
fying exam dealt primarily in academic type 
questions related to architectural history, 
structural technology, materials and theory. 
The professional exam was programming, 
design, environment and construction. The 
test formats over the past 50 years have been 
combined to create the ARE that exists 
today. 

Each state sends the completed exams to 
NCARB for grading. NCARB hires Educa- 
tional Testing Services of Princeton, N.J., 
to grade all written parts by computer. The 
graphic sections and site and building design 
are graded by the old-fashioned method, 
people. NCARB requires a quota of graders 
from each state, consisting of architects with 
a minimum of eight years experience as 
licensed architects. Many are state board 
members. 

The grading session is held in a different 
location each year. This year the graders met 
in Kansas City, Mo. A large room was fill- 
ed with long tables seating 800 jurors and 
master jurors. A first-time juror, on view- 
ing the filled room, remarked, “Ном in the 
world can anyone expect this many ar- 
chitects to agree on anything in an hour or 
two?" 
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"AWARD-WINNING INTERIOI 
PLANTSCAPING 


Foliage Designs has received two 
national "Awards of Distinction" in the 
1987 Environmental Improvement 
Awards Program from ALCA for 
projects at the Union Station Hotel and 
Gatlinburg Building Atrium. 


FOLIAGE DESIGNS 
790-2603 


e 


For the best in plantscaping installation 
and maintenance, call Foliage Designs. 


Sally Reynolds, Certified Interior Horticulturist 


Early in the session, the jurors are in- 
structed on the ethics of grading and the ac- 
cepted minimum standard to pass. They 
grade sample exams for practice, in order 
to understand the level of competency re- 
quired to pass. The master jurors are assign- 
ed six jurors each, monitoring them 
throughout the grading sessions. 

The site and building design are graded 
holistically so that minor errors will not ef- 
fect a passing solution. The grading scale 
is zero to four. Zero means no mark was 
attempted on any sheet; one is for a poor 
and unfinished solution; two is a finished 
solution that does not meet the minimum 
acceptable standard; three means the solu- 
tion meets the minimum standard and 
passes; and four is a very good solution and 
not common. 

A test is graded by a minimum of two 
jurors. If there is a conflict in the two grades, 
it may be graded by four jurors, the fourth 
being the master juror who makes the final 
decision. The juror spends an average of two 
minutes to grade each site design and five 
minutes on each building design. Master 
jurors grade jurors on their quality and 
speed of grading. If a juror does not meet 
the *'status quo,” an invitation will not be 
extended to grade next year. It is, of course, 
frustrating to the candidate who worked 12 
hours on the building design to learn that 
it was graded in 10 to I5 minutes. 

In retrospect, candidates say ARE was 
one of the hardest weeks of their lives. Fear 
is ever present, from the first test until the 
last; laughter, if any, is short and nervous. 
Restless nights, stress and paranoia are ex- 
perienced to some degree by all who take 
it. People would not subject themselves to 
this form of punishment if it were not a very 
important event. It is the culmination of 
time, experience, education and money. It 
is a major goal in one's professional life. 

The ARE is a challenge, an educational 
process in itself, demanding vast prepara- 
tion for a four-day test in many different 
fields of study. As a whole, it seems infinite 
in its depth; however, the experience of the 
exam is most gratifying. 

Every year, exam time comes much too 
quickly; the results of the exam come much 
too slowly. 


Christopher O. Tidwell is a project direc- 
tor at Earl Swensson Associates, Nashville. 


Author's Note: 

I would like to thank Betty Smith, Ed Street, 
AIA, Elbridge White, AIA, Robert Fleming, 
AIA, and Bob Holsaple, AIA, for supplying 
information regarding this article. 
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ТОГПО 
ARCHIT 


rchitecture, like so many endeav- 
ors, mirrors the society it helps to shape. 
Today's practice, reflecting the contem- 
porary world, is much more complex than 
previously. Successful architects of the pre- 
sent and future must be prepared to deal 
with numerous challenges arising from a 
variety of definitive factors. 

As architects, we perceive ourselves to be 
creators and master builders. In our firm 
we define our mission as “improving the 
environment of people through the architec- 
tonic arts and sciences." In fulfilling this 
mission we strive to master specific 
challenges which call on us to be: 

W creative. 

W problem solvers. 

Wi good communicators. 
W teachers. 

Ш community leaders. 
W good facilitators. 


Environment and Mobility 

We practice in a very mobile society 
where clients often build in various parts of 
the country, in a wide variety of climatic 
environments. Many of our heavily popu- 
lated areas, for example, are in regions with 
high seismic activity. Our challenge is to 
design buildings that withstand earthquake 
impact and continue to function once the 
tremors have subsided. This requires 
familiarity with the proper building 
materials and systems and appropriate shape 
and configuration of a building design. 

Another problem is flood control and 
water retention. Increasing development in 
many parts of the country calls on us to deal 
with possible flooding and storm water 
retention, 100- and 500-year flood levels, 
etc. This has a major impact on site design 
and utilization, adding to our traditional 
considerations of stress factors presented by 
winds, storms, tornadoes, hurricanes. 

Choice of building materials today re- 
quires great care. We must be absolutely 
certain that these materials have been tested 
adequately and can accommodate the forces 
of nature. Constantly, we are made aware 
of the failures of curtain wall systems caus- 
ed by unanticipated wind forces, or building 
movement attributed to thermal loads on 
glass panels. There have been problems 
with ballast on many of the single-ply roof 


OCO» 


Challenge of 


TURE Complexities 


Proper design requires a balance of delight 
and function. 

systems due to displacement by high winds, 
with resulting damage to adjacent 
structures. 

In some parts of the country, water table 
changes have caused major subsidence with 
buildings settling, and in some instances, 
actually falling into developing sink holes. 
As a result of economic pressures to develop 
previously undesirable land, architects find 
themselves using increasingly steeper 
building sites with greater potential for land- 
slides. This poses the threat of damage to 
our projects and those on adjacent 
properties. 


Regulatory Maze 

We face a real challenge in the regulatory 
environment in which we practice. We must 
deal with a maze of local, state and federal 
codes, as well as zoning regulations which 
vary from one jurisdiction to another. This 
complexity requires additional time and ef- 
fort to develop a solution responsive to a par- 
ticular zoning regulation, while meeting 
budgetary constraints and building type 
regulations. 

Licensing requirements vary from state 
to state. Approaches to these varying re- 
quirements are numerous, as are the in- 
dividual interpretations rendered by those 
who enforce the regulations. In trying to 
resolve the labyrinth of rules and regula- 
tions, it can be treacherously easy to lose 


Ed J. Johnson, AIA 


sight of the intended purpose of a particular 
building and the needs of the user. We must 
always remember to be creative and look 
for equivalent solutions which satisfy the 
regulatory agencies, yet are sensitive to the 
needs of our clients, the users of the facilities 
we design and the environment we affect. 

In achieving our mission of ‘improving 
the environment of people through the ar- 
chitectonic arts and sciences,” design is ob- 
viously an important component. Proper 
design requires a balance of delight and 
function in the classical sense, reference to 
tradition, and the creation of appropriate 
new images. We must look for the “big 
idea.” 

Appropriate design solutions which 
satisfy the functional and aesthetic needs of 
the client require expertise in integrating 
building systems, mechanical, plumbing, 
electrical, communications and fire protec- 
tion. We must utilize proven new technology 
where appropriate, but avoid experimental 
or unproven systems that can produce ma- 
jor problems for an owner over the life of 
the building and ultimately be disastrous for 
our individual professional reputations. 


Delivery Systems 

Delivery systems can be almost as impor- 
tant as design solutions. We are impacted 
by the skills and capabilities of the contrac- 
tors, construction managers and subcontrac- 
tors, as well as the vendors and manufac- 
turers of building products. We are also call- 
ed upon to evaluate new technology in light 
of various criteria. 

Selection of delivery team members has 
a crucial impact on requirements of the ar- 
chitect during project construction. Careful- 
ly selected team members who accept re- 
sponsibility and perform accordingly will 
reduce field trips required of the architect. 


A Matter Of Budget 

Underlying the entire process is the 
owner’s budget. We are affected by rapid 
changes in inflation in the construction in- 
dustry, fluctuations in the economy, interest 
rates and changes in local construction 
markets. 

Often, choices preferable for one project 
may be precluded on the next. If structural 
steel was appropriate for our last project, 
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Dwyer 


Compact 
Kitchens 


The 
Single-Source 
Concept 


wyer compact kitchens 

save you money with a 
single source for all your kitchen 
needs. Our premium quality kit- 
chens eliminate the bother and 
the cost of component kitchen 
selection and installation. Dwyer 
manufactures complete kitchens 
with cabinets, countertops, ap- 
pliances, and most plumbing 
and electrical already installed, 
ready to connect to your struc- 
ture. A single source eliminates 
the need for multiple material 
specifications, purchase orders 
and invoices while guaranteeing 
on-time delivery of your com- 
plete kitchen system. 


Specify Porcelain Countertops 
Exclusive porcelain countertops in 
vibrant decorator shades of Almond, 
White, Platinum or Black to mix and 
match with cabinetry for a sophisti- 
cated designer look 


Specify Full 

Five-year Refrigeration Warranty 
along with FULL One-year Warran- 
ty on the complete kitchen 


Compare Versatility 
Dwyer offers unlimited options and 
combinations providing the design 
flexibility to specify a Dwyer kitchen 
for virtually any setting. Our com- 
plete line includes special kitchens for 
Offices, Hotel/Motel Suites, Condos/ 
Apartments, Student Housing, Elder- 
ly Housing applications. 


Need a new catalog? Give us a сай! Ask about 
Dwyer’s new “Bottled Water" Relocatable Kitchen. 


ANCOR 


Sanders Corporation 
4519 Old Lamar 
Memphis, Tennessee 38118 
901-794-6100 
FAX 901-794-7447 


Many specialists are involved in the design of a particular project. 


changes in availability, cost or delivery may 
dictate use of concrete on the next. Materials 
appropriate for Florida may not be viable 
in Wisconsin. 


Management 

A management system assuring stability 
and continuity is essential for development 
and maintenance of a successful practice. 
This requires management of technical 
aspects, human resources and financial 
aspects. 

Architects must learn a vocabulary not 
taught in architectural school. We must 
develop an understanding of balance sheets, 
profits, cash flow, accounts receivable and 
related management matters. Office 
management systems must be implemented 
for personnel, contracts and resources. Our 
organizational structures must facilitate ac- 
countability and delivery of high quality 
service. 


Economic Realities 

The construction industry is always at the 
mercy of the economy. Just about the time 
we coordinate other aspects of our practice 
positively, we find it buffeted by inflationary 
changes, rising interest rates, an energy 
crisis, material or labor shortages or excess 
capacity in various markets. These issues, 
which are beyond our control, severely im- 
pact our practice. 


Energy In Its Proper Place 

Design solutions traditionally have dealt 
with energy considerations. Architects have 
utilized passive solar design for centuries. 
While energy costs were low, these design 
skills were ignored. Following the energy 


crisis, we pulled them out of the closet and 
put them back to work, but at a price. As 
often happens in our economy, we let the 
pendulum swing to the point where energy 
became the driving force. Hopefully, we 
have moved to a more balanced position, 
where energy remains a significant con- 
sideration but not the overriding issue in 
design solutions. 


à ы] 

Choice of building material today requires 
great care. 
A Litigious Society 

We must practice defensively, yet remain 
creative and responsible, not unduly in- 
timidated by issues of liability. In this pro- 
tective posture, we must attempt to impact 
the laws under which we practice to assure 
our survival, while maintaining appropriate 
safeguards for the public. We should utilize 
available new technology but remain aware 
of liabilities of new or unproven products 
or systems. 
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Role Of Specialists 

We must recognize that as architects, we 
are not the only contributors to the built en- 
vironment. When we evaluate a major pro- 
ject today, we are likely to be involved with 
civil engineers, heating and air condition- 
ing engineers, plumbing engineers, elec- 
trical engineers, structural engineers, land- 
scape architects, programmers, acoustical 
engineers, equipment specialists, com- 
munication specialists, fire protection con- 
sultants, scheduling consultants, audio 
visual consultants, interior designers, plan- 
ners, graphic designers, traffic engineers, 
soils engineers, and various code specialists. 
One of the key roles of the architect is to 
serve as leader of the assembled team, as 
the generalist who integrates the efforts of 
the specialists. 


Sophisticated Production 

Production of construction documents 
has become increasingly sophisticated. The 
techniques of computer-aided design 
systems, graphic systems, drafting, repro- 
graphics, specifications, and numerous 
other techniques, provide clearer documen- 
tation than ever before. Both design process 
and specifications systems benefit. 


People Issues 

Throughout the process and practice of 
architecture we deal with numerous people. 
The essence of these relationships is our 
ability to sell and communicate. We are on- 
ly as successful as we are skilled in relating 
and responding to people, their needs, re- 
quirements and perceptions. 

If we have a great concept but lack the 
ability to sell it to the client, we will not have 
the opportunity to demonstrate our talent. 
If we sell the client but cannot motivate our 
staff to produce a quality project on time 
and in budget, we will not succeed. 


Marketplace Dynamics 

The increasingly competitive nature of to- 
day's marketplace has produced a highly 
competitive environment for architects. We 
are often required to bid our services, a pro- 
cess which requires increasingly 
sophisticated sales and marketing efforts. 

We must be aware of building types ac- 
tive today and judged to be active in the 
future. We have to adapt our practices to ac- 
commodate changes in the marketplace 
where we have developed a specialty in 
building types which no longer will be 
receiving substantial commissions. We must 
anticipate these changes and develop flex- 
ibility and diversity to respond in a positive 
manner. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 

Today we practice in a very complex en- 
vironment, one that is challenging and 
stimulating. I believe it is fun. But we can- 
not for a minute lose sight of these 
challenges which come from both within 
and without the profession. To survive we 
must be technologically aware, flexible, 
responsive to a changing marketplace, 
creative and responsive to the human be- 
ings who own and inhabit the buildings we 
design. 

On reflection, maybe the true geniuses of 
our profession are those enterprising en- 
trepreneurs who put on expensive, glitzy 


seminars all over the country on a daily basis 
to keep us apprised of today's vocabulary 
and latest buzz words. They are making for- 
tunes telling us how to keep afloat! 


Ed J. Johnson, AIA, is a founding partner 
of Yearwood Johnson Stanton and Crabtree, 
Nashville. 


SHOW ROOMS & WAREHOUSLS 


BIRMINGHAM - ATLANTA - NASHVILLE - DOTHAN 
M MÀ 


For your personal copy of Nationals detail file write to 
National Woodworks, Inc. РО. Box 5365 Birmingham. Alabama 35207 


FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL STYLE HOUSE 


WITH THREE FLAT ACRES ON GRANNY WHITE PIKE 
(NASHVILLE) 


BUILT IN 1943 
COMPLETE RENOVATION/RESTORATION 1980 


THREE BR * TWO BATHS * LV * DN * DEN * LAUNDRY 

LARGE ENTRY /LOGGIA * COVERED PATIO & WALKS 

PERGOLA * GREENHOUSE * POTTING RM * GARDEN 

GOLDFISH POND * TREE HOUSE * ROOT CELLAR 
WORKSHOP * HORSES 


$392,000 
615-383-8321 
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Bites 
From 


Big A 


Vignettes from the 
New York AIA con- 
vention which drew 
more than 15,800 
persons — a record 
attendance for any 
AIA convention and 
the largest gathering 
of architects ever. 


What's different about New York 
architects? They think, act and feel 
like they are the best. Result: The 
public perceives them exactly that 
way. 


І.М. Pei was asked to be on an 
architectural selection committee 
for Mt. Sinai Hospital. He politely 
refused, saying he had never work- 
ed ona hospital but might consider 
being a contender. Result: I.M. 
Pei's addition to Mt. Sinai opens 
this year. 


Jacob K. Javits Center by I.M. Pei and Partners 


It's quite a walk from the Gug- 
genheim on 89th to the Empire 
State Building to find out the obser- 
vation deck is closed for a private 


party. 


Cesar Pelli's Atrium on the 
waterfront is exciting from both in- 
side, looking out to Liberty, and 
from a cruise ship view, with the 
World Trade Center as a backdrop. 


New York taxi drivers seem to 
have an unwritten code. If your 
bumperis at least one inch in front 
of the other guy, you have the right 
of way. 
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The automobile industry made 
the horn just for New York City. 


Observation: The massive Jacob 
Javits Convention Center (Pei) has 
no parking facilities. 


Mayor Koch is an entertainer. 


Walking past a myriad of conver- 
sations after Asimov's speech, 
most disagreed with the under- 
ground philosophy. 


Architects are becoming young- 
er, or maybe I’m just getting older. 


Architects are not paid in propor- 
tion to their responsibility. 


The information crunch is going 
to force more architectural 
specialists. 


No matter who | talked to, their 
business was going gangbusters. 


Trend? A marketing meeting 
revealed that 124 architectural 
firms acquired 381 other design 
firms in 1987. 


Marketing tips on how to survive 
the '90s: 1. Improve service; 
2. Give quality product; 3. Use inte- 
grated technology; 4. Enfranchise 
people; 5. Be trusted, inside and 
out; 6. Do research; 7. Be very 
large, very small or very special. 
Sam Di Carlo, AIA 


Modernism, Post-Modernism and 
Deconstructivism are all art and 
visual movements, while architec- 
ture is the creation of a good 
environment. 

Robert Campbell 


"РР 


The Umbrellas, by Christo 


It’s more important for clients than 
architects to win Honor Awards. It 
encourages them to take risks. 
Peter Eisenman, FAIA 


Undaunted by New York's rejec- 
tion of his proposal to install 16,000 
fabric-draped steel gates in Central 
Park, Christo expects to eventual- 
ly install the 27-mile-long work of 
art. 


"| come to a space to create a 
gentle disturbance. The space 
itself becomes part of the work of 
art. 


“ ‘Umbrellas’ is another work in 
progress, culminating in the 
parallel installation of thousands of 
20-foot-high umbrellas over miles 
of rice paddies in Japan and ina 
valley north of Los Angeles. 


"Му art is about freedom. My 
projects create a chemistry, a vibra- 
tion between the work and the peo- 
ple who live nearby." 

Christo 


а 
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Isaac Asimov, the science-fiction 
writer, imagines a future world by 
putting himself into it and asking 
himself what it's like. Twenty-five 
years ago, he correctly described 
the euphoria of spacewalking while 
he himself is acrophobic. He miss- 
ed on his description of the rings 
of Saturn, an opportunity gone 
forever. His predictions of the next 
hundred years include living under- 
ground. | wish he'd encouraged ar- 
chitects to experiment with his 
thought process as they design 
their buildings. 


Brendan Gill, author of Many 
Masks, a book on Frank Lloyd 
Wright, celebrated contemporary 
architecture being in a muddle, 
because when it isn't, it’s dead. He 
seems to think Post-Modernism 
has run its course and that FLW 
has been dead long enough to be 
a hot topic for resurrection. 


Investiture in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, the second largest 
cathedral in the world (| think they 
said), complete with organ music 
with that tremendous reverberation 
time, was awesome. 


It's а long story, and Judy 
doesn't buy it yet, but it wasn’t my 
fault that her frequent flier flight en- 
countered bad weather, or that a 
flight leg was canceled, with a 
subsequent connection arriving too 
late, so that an 8:00 p.m. arrival 
time turned into 11:40 p.m. 


Ditto, not my fault that my flight 
was upgraded to first class and that 
| sat next to Dolly Parton! 
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Dolly is well-named: perfection 
plus a little exaggeration — the 
blondest hair; the longest, reddest 
nails; the slimmest waist; the 
spikiest-heeled boots. Her conver- 
sational personality, on the other 
hand, is "regular person” — if not 
the girl next door, at least one who 
grew up not too far away. Her 
secret for staying so slim: “I learn- 
ed the answer after 40 years — shut 
your mouth.” 


I told Mike Fitts now he knew why 
they closed the curtain between 
tourist and first class. And Judy was 
a good sport about it all, thank 
goodness. 

Fleming W. Smith, Jr., FAIA 


AIA convention sign-up and reception area — Javits 
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Twenty-first century architecture 
will be most influenced by five 
trends: 

Urbanization of suburbia. 
Suburbs will attract light industry, 
retail, entertainment and child care 
facilities. 

Renovating built America. 
"Sheer physical danger from run- 
down bridges, highways and other 
facilities will grow so great that 
drastic defensive action must be 
taken to save the infrastructure." 

Changing demographics. New 
forms of housing will be needed for 
the growing numbers of elderly. Af- 
fordable housing will be a social 
priority. 

Information revolution. Work- 
places will integrate new 
technologies with sensitivity to 
human needs. Ready access to in- 
formation will permit more creative 
organization and problem-solving. 

American competitiveness in 
the global economy. The U.S. is 
going to have to adapt, in a hurry, 
lo the innovations from abroad, 
mainly from the Far East. Demands 
for international competition will 
trigger significant changes in the 
field. 

Louis Harris 


More people act their way into a 
new way of thinking than think their 
way into a new way of acting. 
Millard Fuller 


The legal and social sanction of 
marketing has only existed for lit- 
tle more than a decade. It would be 
unrealistic to expect satisfaction, 
let alone sophistication, so early. 
Joan Capelin 
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Caesar Pelli's latest work — AIA reception party held in atrium 


Be yourself. Have a creative 
philosophy, a creative point of view, 
and stick to it; it will give you focus 
and bring your team together. And 
build your business from within, by 


doing good work. 
Malcolm MacDougall 


Tips for newly established archi- 
tectural firms (couldn’t hurt the 
older ones, either): Be honest. Go 
after projects you like. Target 
clients you'll respect. Follow up all 
leads, even wrong numbers. 
Devote the first hour of every 
business day to new business 
generation and chart the progress 
you make with every potential 
client. 

Judy Lotas 


Hectic taxi rides, backed up traf- 
fic, expensive hotels, delicious 
food. Congestion on the street, 
weird smells, noise, rain, delicious 
food, art + architecture, the Craft 
Museum, buses, rain, high energy 
level, inadequate seminar rooms, 
crowds, delicious food, buses, 
Broadway, Grand Central, window 
displays by architects, street ac- 
tion, blunted senses, blurred 
memory... ahaaaaaaa 

Trout fishing in the Catskills, 
cozy inn, Beaverkill, Caddis Hatch, 
wonderful pools, quiet noises, rest. 
Marion Fowlkes, AIA 
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MARV-A-GARD E-Z TILT. 
THE ONLY CARE IT'LL 
EVER NEED IS 
CLEANING. 


And we've even made that easy. 

Because, like all Marvin E-Z Tilt 
windows, both sash tilt into the 
room. Or they can be removed 
altogether. 

The frame exterior of this great 
wood window is protected by 
Marv-A-Gard. These are tough, 
specially cured polycron coatings 
that resist rain, hail and blazing 
sun better than any paint. 

The Marv-A-Gard E-Z Tilt 
comes in a big selection of basic 
sizes, including double and triple 
units. It's also available in good- 
looking bay windows and in 
picture window units. 

For more information, mail this 
coupon or call. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
env — ca 
STATE o ZIP 
PHONE - 


Call for the Marvin Window dealer near 
you. Call 1-800-621-9933 or mail the 
coupon to: 

Marvin Windows of Tennessee 

PO. Box 380 

Ripley, Tennessee 38063 


б А! 


at NASHVILLE'S 
SUMMER LIGHTS 


FESTIVAL 


"What's 'irrelevant'? The whole thing is 
irrelevant as serious architecture or fur- 
niture. A typo? They meant, perhaps, ir- 
reverent? How about just fun?” 


“Street sculpture should speak to 
everyone. We are looking for democratic 
art.” 


"| like the pieces you can play with." 


"| regret there is no fine art category. The 
pure sculpture by YJSC and Orr Houk are 
just magnificent." 


"| ove Flo! A dog as living street furniture 
— how droll." 


“Graffiti encourages reprehensible 
behavior. | hope it's run its course." 


“That’s urban grit. Very vogueish." 


Tuck Hinton 


““Мизїс Box,” 
Everton Architects 


kay, so we weren't eavesdropping 
on John Q. Public. These are quotes from 
a distinguished jury, consisting of Philip 
Morris, executive editor of Southern Liv- 
ing magazine; Trond Sandvik, curator of 
education at Cheekwood Fine Arts Center; 
and Michael A. Fitts, AIA, state architect. 
They were commenting on "Nashville 
Street Furniture;" created by nine Nashville 
architectural firms as part of the Summer 
Lights Festival in Nashville, an annual event 
focusing on music and the arts. 

The intent of the awards program was for 
each firm to design and construct a single 
street object with a minimum height of six 
feet and a maximum height of 12 feet. Cash 
awards of $1,000 for Most Creative, $500 
for Most Spectacular and $250 for Most Ir- 
relevant were presented. 

“Music Box" was awarded Most 


Creative. Designed by Tuck Hinton Ever- 
! 
+ 


zie d 
*'Beyond Commonplace,” Thomas and 
Miller 
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ton Architects, built by К.Р. Industries and 
sponsored by Brookside Properties, Music 
Box was the easy winner. A simple frame 
holding a series of metal pipes, it is a step- 
through piece, a sculptural frame that 
creates a series of musical tones as one 
passes; it is a chime machine for a street 
festival. 

The jury applauded the public piece of 
art for its interactive quality, reflecting the 
art-and-music theme. "Another mini-stage 
within the festival,” exclaimed Trond Sand- 
vik, noted architecture critic. “Тһе concept 
and execution are flawless, the color works 
well, a lot of snap and creativity." 

“Beyond Commonplace,” designed and 
constructed by Thomas and Miller, with 
materials from BPI Laminates and Porter 
Paint Co., was judged Most Spectacular. 


“Flo,” Gobbell Hays Partners 

“This is architecture with a message," 
said juror Mike Fitts, AIA. “The design 
makes the most of the maximum height and 
invites participation. Like the beads parades 
at Mardi Gras, it gives you something back. 
Looking through the four planes engages the 
street, tying into the adjacent warehouse. 
Nice color and penetration." 

"Flo," playful as pop sculpture and 
language, was designed by Gobbell Hays 
Partners, constructed by J.H. Shankle Co., 
with graphic design by Andrew М. 
Reynolds Sr. It received the Most Irrelevant 
Award, renamed by the jury as Fun. 

“I love that dog," enthused Philip Mor- 
ris. "Seeing a dog as living street furniture 
is so droll. By contrast the others are almost 
self-reverential." 

The amiable jury reached easy agreement 
on all the winners. And there were other 
winners: the Metro Nashville Arts Commis- 
sion and the 500,000 folks who experienc- 
ed Nashville's finest music, food and arts 
in a four-day celebration. 

Involved architects demonstrated their 
love for their art form and the city, and half 
amillion folks are richer. Now, if you'll ex- 
cuse me, there's just enough time for another 
turn in the "Music Вох” and a small cone 
of Haagen-dazs! 


IS YOUR WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 
CARRIER PLAYING WITH 
A FULL DECK? 


If you haven't been dealt a full hand by your current 
workers’ compensation insurance carrier, throw it 
in and let AA&C deal you a winning hand! 


For more information about the Design Profes- 
sionals Safety Association's good deal, please con- 
tact Donna Olmsted or Cheryl Ann Boden: 


ASSOCIATION ADMINISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS, INC. 


19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 


(ie Irvine, California 92715 


1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 
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Memphis in May Festival 
Features RIBA Awards, Lectures 


Jim Carls, AIA 


he annual Memphis In May festival 
had a particular interest for architec's 


this year, thanks to the events sponsored by 
the Memphis AIA chapter. President-elect 
Bill Nixon coordinated the exhibition in 
Memphis of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ 1987 RIBA Awards, in keeping 
with the guest country this year. In addi- 
tion, several lectures during the opening 
week featured architectural subjects. 

London architect Keith Critchlow 
delivered a lecture on sacred spaces and a 
seminar entitled, “Тһе Sacred Imagery of 
Chartres Cathedral: A Jewel of Sacred Ar- 
chitecture.” Both events were held at the 
Church of the River, which perches on the 
Mississippi River bluff just south of 
downtown Memphis. 

First Tennessee Bank and John W. 
Galbreath Co. provided space for the RIBA 
exhibition in the lobby of the bank head- 
quarters building in downtown Memphis, 
where an opening reception coincided with 
a crowded AIA chapter meeting on May Sth. 

Featured at the meeting was a detailed 
slide tour of English country houses by 
Alfred J. Rowe, ARIBA, FRSA. Rowe has 
an architectural practice in Hampshire, 
England, and lectures on modern and 
historical architecture at home and in the 
U.S. The lecture followed the history of the 
country house from its beginnings as large 
rustic lodges to the palatial behemoths 
which were built for society visits by the 
royal family. 

According to RIBA president Rod 
Hackney, the purpose of the RIBA awards 
is “Чо give recognition to outstanding ex- 
amples of current architecture and thereby 
to achieve public appreciation of good ar- 
chitectural design.” 

Twenty-eight projects were honored, in 
the form of nine awards, 18 commendations 
and one Special Mention. The awards were 
announced on January 4, 1988. They were 
divided into two categories of projects, with 
contract values either under or over 
£500,000, and having been completed bet- 
ween 1980 and 1984. 


Maidstone District General Hospital, Powell Moya and Partners, Architect. 
A complex problem solved with simplicity and efficiency. 
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The awards ranged from the small and 
highly vernacular Cornmarket and Market 
Cross, a covered market shelter which pro- 


vides a focal point for an urban area, tothe © 


expensive world headquarters of General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corp., en- 
compassing some 25,000 square meters of 
office space that are carefully integrated into 
a Scottish hillside. 

There were several interesting differences 
in the style and type of project from what 
one might find in an American awards pro- 
gram. First, many of the projects were direct 
responses to the more critical British stan- 
dards regarding contextual appropriateness. 
Secondly, many of the modernistic projects 
seemed slightly dated, or perhaps, more 
conservatively styled than a typical 
American award-winner. It could be 
debated whether this reflects the 1980-1984 
window of eligibility, a less adventurous ap- 
proach by British architects, or a "'did-it- 
ultimately-work?" scrutiny by the juries. 

In areview of the awards, Financial Times 
architectural writer Colin Amery observes 
that they "show how sympathetic architec- 
tural design can be achieved to complement 
a complicated and demanding social pro- 
gramme.” With regard to the apparent lack 


One Finsburg Avenue, 
Associates, Architect, distinguished 
by its environmental control. 


Arup 


Photos used by permission of RIBA 


of innovation in otherwise excellent solu- 
tions, he says, “If this is the time to make 
a few critical remarks, the major one is that 
there is a shortage of design originality and 
development among the winners." 

At the same time, however, he states that 
"one skill for which British architects 
receive little praise is their ability to adapt 
existing buildings and fit in with them." This 
skill requires a certain self-effacing dedica- 
tion to context in design, and in a country 
whose architectural heritage stretches back 
to Roman times, that can be at odds with 
a cutting-edge approach to architecture. 

The exhibition was on display through the 
last week of May. It was shipped through 
the efforts of Federal Express Corp. 

The Memphis in May festival is an an- 
nual celebration that runs the entire month. 
Each year a guest country is honored, with 
the purpose of achieving a business and 
cultural exchange for mutual benefit, as well 
as killing more than a few kegs of beer. The 
Memphis chapter has been active in the 
festival, but this was the first year it had an 
official event on the festival calendar. Plans 
are under way to make the AIA's presence 
in the event a continuing one. 


A VIEW 
FROM 
THE HILL 


Bill Nolan 


I. "wine and dine" the name of the game 
in the Tennessee Legislature? Hardly, ac- 
cording to Gov. Ned McWherter. Breakfast 
is the “in” meal, says the burly Democrat. 

Many lawmakers are from the types of 
districts where one expects to be awakened 
when the roosters get together over coffee 
as early as 6:30 a.m. The Legislative Plaza's 
cafeteria is the site of many state business 
decisions. Among the early risers: House 
Speaker Ed Murray of Winchester, Rep. 
"Tommy Burnett of Jamestown and Rep. Jim- 
my Naifeh of Covington. McWherter, his 
top aides Harlan Matthews and Jim Hall, 
as well as many other department heads, 
also make frequent appearances. A 
newspaper paraphrased the governor as say- 
ing he could get more work done over bacon 
and eggs than at a reception or dinner 
anytime. 


The early risers, however, were spared 
from having to contend with major issues 
that threatened to materialize, but which 
were deflated by forces far away from 
Tennessee. 

Legislative observers had predicted that 
McWherter — who campaigned with pro- 
mises to raise teacher salaries, provide bet- 
ter indigent health care and build more 
prisons — would attempt to rally momen- 
tum for a tax on professionals. Aware of the 
governor's popularity and skillful art in 
negotiating legislation, professional associa- 
tions prepared their members for battle. 

And then in Florida, where a similar tax 
caused associations to cancel hundreds of 
thousands of tourism dollars, a newspaper 
carried this headline: “New taxed blam- 
ed/Governor's popularity drops 14 points.” 

Discussion of new Tennessee taxes 
stopped. 

While much of the state will be holding 
legislative elections between now and next 
January, you can already be sure of seeing 
some familiar faces next session. Among 
those power-brokers unopposed are: Sen. 
Annabelle Clement O'Brien of Crossville, 
Sen. Riley Darnell of Clarksville, Sen. Joe 
Haynes of Nashville, Rep. Ted Ray Miller 
of Knoxville and Sen. Ward Crutchfield of 
Chattanooga. 


Some races to watch: Lt. Gov. John 
Wilder (who was in a tough fight to keep 
his leadership role last year) faces two 
Democratic primary opponents in West Ten- 
nessee. One Republican has also filed a 
qualifying petition. The fact that Sen. Carl 
Moore is now retiring from his second 
district seat may make for some challeng- 
ing campaigning. Rep. Ruth Montgomery, 
a Republican, will compete against one of 
three Democrats — Vaughn Brewer, John 
M. Colley or Billy Gene Wells — in the 
November election. Word is that the win- 
ner of that seat may be a pivotal vote if 
another brouhaha is created when senators 
vote for their speaker. 

The 1989 legislative session promises to 
be busier. For one thing, the governor, com- 
fortable with the reception his first budget 
received, will likely be prepared to take 
more risks with his second; likewise with 
the majority of lawmakers who will not be 
under the pressures of an upcoming 
election. 

Sounds like a lot more work for everyone. 


Bill Nolan is TSA's legislative consultant. 
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АКЕ NOSEGAYS 
CONTROVERSIAL? 


Howard A. Stucky, AIA 


J argon, Remember when speakers at ar- 
chitects’ conventions were jargonauts? 
Every profession was developing its own 
vocabulary. Psychologists led the way, but 
eventually “hit the wall" and were passed 
by planners, historians, waitresses in truck 
stops and architects. They remain in that 
order today. 

There has been less jargon in the '80s. 
A recent exception, however, is when 
Hungarian industrialists caused unrest in the 
psychology sector by challenging “id” and 
“ego” with “Yugo.” Happily, things have 
normalized since then. 

In 1967 I went to a planners’ convention 
in Philadelphia. The keynote speaker — a 
planner — spoke eloquently for 38 minutes 
in megasyllable words with subtitles, and 
yet he was able to keep any meaningful in- 
formation a total secret. At the end of his 
speech (which was recorded on video and 
audio tape), he asked if there were any ques- 
tions. There were none. I felt sorry for him 
since he was multiple-degreed, and asked 
him the only two questions of the day: 
“Where did you learn such breath control?” 
and “Will the tapes be for sale in the lobby?" 

Once, at an architects' convention I heard 
a historian speak on the subject of 
“Historical Reference and the Moravian 
Gothic Influence Universally in Judeao- 
Christian Para-pseudo Societies.” The sub- 
ject, while simple enough at first glance, 
became quite complex after the first six 
hours. The speech had such a high fog fac- 
tor that the emergency lighting came on, 
they closed the airport, and 22 architects 
in the high-priced seats came down with 
“‘mirasthma.” (“Мігаѕіһта” had formerly 
occurred in the 18th century among com- 
atose chemical abusers in foggy climates. 
It also occurred once in 1967 at a 
Philadelphia planners conference.) 

Luckily for me, early on in the speech I 
wrongly assumed that the historian was 
speaking in tongues. Not wanting to get 
caught up in religious controversy, I did a 
Houdini. I escaped to the lobby where a 
multiple-degreed concrete masonry 


salesman, sensing my blankness, offered me 
a low-sodium beverage. He was an angel of 
mercy in brown wing tips with soles an inch 
thick. 

We spent some time looking through a 
Concrete Masonry Handbook discussing 
lintel design and expansion joint details. He 
spoke no jargon. (If you don't count an oc- 
casional “See-Em-You.”’) I thought, “This 
is what a convention speaker should be: in- 
formative, fog free, modular, multi- 
degreed, monosyllabic.” 

Our speakers for the TSA Convention in 
Knoxville this October will be nearly 
perfect. Each has at least three of the five 
qualifications and is not a threat to public 
health. 

Here are their bios: 


Mike Hall Hails 
From Harvard 


Mike Hall is the president of Hall and 
Co., a management consulting firm to ar- 
chitects and engineers. Mike's practice is 
assisting A/E firms in dealing with the 
business management issues of strategic 
planning, financial management, marketing 
and ownership transfer planning. Mike has 
worked with over 50 A/E firms nationally 
and is an outside board member for two 
engineering firms. 

He has been a speaker and seminar leader 
for the Consulting Engineering Council of 
Washington and the local chapter of the Pro- 
fessional Services Management Associa- 
tion. Also, an article of his was recently 
published in Consulting Engineering 
magazine on ownership transfer planning 
for A/E firms. 

Mike has an MBA from Harvard Business 
School and a civil engineering degree from 
the University of Washington. He began his 
management consulting practice after 
several years as an engineer and project 
manager for CH2M Hill. 

Mike will speak to us about: MANAG- 
ING FOR PROFIT, OWNERSHIP 
TRANSFER and THE FUNDAMEN- 


TALS OF 
ACCOUNTING. 


Fred Stitts’ Stats 
Are Staggering 


Fred Stitts is an architect and instructor 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 
He's well known as a pioneer in the study 
of design practice and research of more ef- 
ficient methods of producing design studies, 
presentation graphics and working 
drawings. 

Since 1970, Fred has written nearly 50 
manuals on architectural subjects. These 
have been published through his research 
and information company, Guidelines, in 
Orinda, Calif., near Berkeley. 

He has published four books with 
McGraw-Hill: Designing Buildings That 
Work, Systems Graphics, Systems Drafting, 
and the McGraw-Hill Working Drawing 
Planning and Management Manual. His 
Design Office Management Handbook has 
been published by Arts & Architecture 
Press, and the book How To Computerize 
Your Design Office, will be published next 
year by John Wiley & Sons. Ten other books 
are scheduled for publication through 
1988-1989. He also contributes articles to 
magazines such as Architectural Record, 
Progressive Architecture, Computer 
Graphics World, Design Graphics World, 
and Design Book Review. 

Fred writes and publishes periodicals 
such as “Тһе Guidelines Letter," a monthly 
newsletter on innovations and advanced 
techniques in architectural and engineering 
practice which is read by nearly 7000 A/E's 
in the U.S. and abroad. His current major 
projects include research in computerized 
architectural education and studies of the 
impact of video and computer technology 
on building design processes and design of- 
fice management. 

Fred's speech topics will be: BUILDING 
FAILURES, DESKTOP PUBLISHING 
and TIME MANAGEMENT. 
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Lloyd's Lleadership 
is Llegendary 


Lloyd Kaiser was appointed the public 
board member of the ATA in 1987. He was 
the keynote speaker at the 1988 AIA Na- 
tional Grassroots Convention. 

He became president of Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh Public Broadcasting Inc. 
(MPPB) on April Fool's Day, 1970. Since 
then MPPB has grown to include VHF 
WQED/ 13, UHF WQEX/16, WQED/Pitts- 
burgh (a national production center for 
PBS), WQED-FM (a fine arts radio station), 
Pittsburgh Magazine, and QED Enterprises. 
WQED has a development office in New 
York City, a post-production center in Los 
Angeles and a statewide news center in Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

He has brought many major programs to 
public television including the ‘National 


Supp © 


All Types of 
Reproductions 


908 DIVISION STREET 
259-2230 


Geographic Specials,’ “Kennedy Center 
Tonight,” “Planet Earth,’ “The Infinite 
Voyage,” and "Wonderworks;" the national- 
ly acclaimed children's drama series. 
WOQED has won 19 Emmys, 9 George Foster 
Peabody Awards and 4 Alfred I. Dupont 
Columbia Awards, among the more than 175 
awards received under Lloyd's direction. 

One of his most significant productions 
is “The Chemical People,” a program focus- 
ing on teen-age drug and alcohol abuse, 
hosted by Nancy Reagan. 

Lloyd was appointed by President Reagan 
to the board of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate. He was founding vice chairman of 
the board of directors of the Public Broad- 
casting Service (PBS), and currently serves 
as board and executive committee member; 
he is also chairman of the Eastern Educa- 
tional Network. 


TOM GATLIN 

CORPORATE PHOTOGRAPHY 
1305 Eighth Ave. S 

Nashville, TN 37203 

(615) 256-1710 


Specialist in the 


photography of 
architecture and design 


Project: Credit Farm Bank 
Austin, Texas 


Client: Tate Fabricating 


To some, Hall and Stitts will be too 
knowledgeable, too practical, too in- 
teresting, too easy to understand. To some, 
the idea of profiting by attending a conven- 
tion seminar may somehow seem immoral. 
That’s O.K. Others will feel rewarded — 
without guilt. That's О.К. This is America. 
We can disagree. Tt can't all be nosegays and 
rosewater. (What is rosewater anyway?) 

Lloyd Kaiser will entertain, encourage, 
give you pride and send you away feeling 
good. 

Applause accepted, laughter honored. 

See you in Knoxville for a Peak Speak- 
ing Experience this October. 


Howard Stucky, AIA, TVA Architectural 
Design Branch, Knoxville, is PR chairman 
of the TSA convention and the author of the 
"peak-uant'' and provocative convention 
ads. 
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SPEAKEASY 


Question: 


The 1988 General Assembly ex- 
tended until 1995 the time period 
whereby a person who does not 
possess a university degree can 
qualify to sit for the Architectural 
Registration Exam (ARE) by virtue 
of practical experience. Do you 
agree or disagree with this 
legislation? 


Answers: 


lagree. Creative imagination can- 
not be taught or legislated. One for- 
tunate enough to receive a formal ar- 
chitectural education should not look 
down his parallel bars or over her 
CAD at others who must substitute 
lengthy apprenticeships in offices. All 


must pass the same examination 
before being licensed. Today, Wright, 
Le Corbusier and Van der Rohe would 
thank the Legislature for the oppor- 
tunity to take on Philip Johnson or 
Michael Graves in spite of lacking for- 
malized architectural training. 


Clinton E. Brush, III, FAIA 


Гат in favor of the Tennessee law 
concerning qualifications for apply- 
ing to take the ARE exam. If the ARE 
actually does what it claims to do, 
namely, identify those persons whose 
knowledge qualifies them to protect 
the public health, safety and welfare 
through the practice of architecture, 
then the mechanism whereby this 
knowledge was acquired should not 
be a major issue. Apprenticeship with 
a practicing professional has a long 


and distinguished track record for 
producing capable architects, and 1 
feel it should remain as an option for 
those seeking entry into the 
profession. 


Marian Moffett 


My initial reaction was to disagree. 
However, I realized that the new law 
is the final call to those who think they 
are qualified to be architects by vir- 
tue of their 12 or more years of prac- 
tical experience. It is the same oppor- 
tunity given to foreign architectural 
graduates like me whose practical ex- 
perience is given as much weight, if 
not more, than the degree itself. The 
new law is like a door kept open a 
while longer to allow latecomers to 
enter therein. I wish them lots of luck. 


Rolando Santos Aquino, AIA 


ANTRO Jf 
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For А! 

Your Blueprinting 
Needs 

Remember 
DIAZO 

"Service 

Is Our 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF ALL TYPES 


American Hamilton 
Berol RapiDesign 


Ta PLAN HOLD 


FaberCastell 


рь 


ШАЙТ. 


STAEDTLER MARS 
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Diazo Service Co. 
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255-6356 


TIME [E charvoz 
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ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEERS SUPPLIES 


9 * TELEDYNE 
SPRAYWAY 


LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO YOU! 


If your firm moves, 
notify the 
Tennessee Society 
of Architects 


530 Church Street, Suite 600 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
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Services Directory 


Architects 
Commercial (Office/Hotel/Shopping) 


COMMUNITY TECTONICS, INC. 


ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS - PLANNERS 


Ear! Swensson Associates 


DONALD P. SHELL, A.I.A. | 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

SUITE 200 

105 N. CONCORD 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 37919 

615 / 637-0890 


GRESHAM, SMITH AND PARTNERS 
CORPORATION 


Batey M. Gresham, Jr., AIA 
Partner 


3310 West End Avenue 
Post Office Box 1625 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
615/385-3310 


DESIGN * DEVELOPMENT * CONSTRUCTION * OPERATIONS 


3354 Perimeter Hill Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 37211 


Architecture • Engineering • Interior Design * Planning 615/331-9232 


ALLEN & HOSHALL, inc. 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS CONSULTANTS 


Joseph T. Barnett, AIA 
Director of Architecture 


2430 Poplar Avenue / Memphis, Tennessee 38112 / Phone (900 327-8222 
Offices in Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, TN and Jackson, MS 
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Gu) 


GUAY 

AND 
ASSOCIATES, 
INC 


RAYMOND С. GUAY * AIA 


ARCHITECTURE/PLANNING 


16 EMORY PLACE 

POST OFFICE BOX 3468 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 37927 
(615) 545-1880 
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Institutional (Education, Health Care, Penal) Industrial 


v GRESHAM. SMITH AND PARTNERS 
Terry Gant, AIA 


Partner 


3310 West End Avenue 
Post Office Box 1625 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
615/385-3310 


charles coleman vice. president 


Architecture • Engineering * Interior Design • Planning 


5575 poplar ove. suite eos. Memphis tn ssq до леп qno 


GRESHAM, SMITH AND PARTNERS 
Albert A. Thweatt, AIA 


Partner 


3310 West End Avenue Earl Swensson Associates 


Post Office Box 1625 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
615/385-3310 


2100 West End Avenue 
Vanderbilt Plaza 


Nashville. Tennessee 37203 


615/329-9445 


Architecture • Engineering • Interior Design • Planning 


GUAY J. Michael Smith, AIA 
AND 63 North Ocoee Street 


ALLEN & HOSHALL NC. 


ч Cleveland, TN 37311 
- ASSOCIATES, Office: (615) 472-5039 

j \ Ноте: (615) 339-2990 
ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS CONSULTANTS Ауу INC $919) 
Joseph T. Barnett, AIA 
Director of Architecture т 

RAYMOND G. GUAY * AIA 

2430 Poplar Avenue / Memphis, Tennessee 382 / Phone (900 327-8222 
Offices in Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, TN and Jackson, MS 


1500 - 1808 WEST END BUILDING NOR VREELTSNN 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37203 


615 · 329 - 2564 ALLEN & HOSHALL, Inc. Ey 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS CONSULTANTS An 


Joseph T. Barnett, AIA 


Director of Architecture 


ROBERT. STREET 2430 Poplar Avenue / Memphis, Tennessee 3812 / Phone (901) 327 8222 
Offices in Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, TN and Jackson, MS 


COMMUNITY TECTONICS, INC. 


ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS - PLANNERS 


DONALD P. SHELL, A.I.A. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

SUITE 200 

105 N. CONCORD 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 37919 
615/ 637-0890 
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ГИЛ аыл» Л се Me ME = а М ne T 


Architects Master Planning/Land Use Planning 
Residential/Multi-Family 


GRESHAM, SMITH AND PARTNERS 
GF GRESHAM, SMITH AND PARTNERS M oem MIT 


Albert A. Thweatt, AIA Partner 
Partner 


3310 West End Avenue 


Post Office Box 1625 
3310 West End Avenue 4 
Post Office Box 1625 Nashville, Tennessee 37202 


Nashville, Tennessee 37202 615/385-3310 
615/385-3310 


Architecture • Engineering • Interior Design • Planning 
Architecture • Engineering • Interior Design • Planning 


Michael Smith, AIA 

North Ocoee Street 
(Cleveland, TN 37311 
Office: (615) 472-5039 
|Home: (615) 339-2990 


Religious ( f 3 $ 


ALLEN & HOSHALL, inc. x cu 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS CONSULTANTS An 


GUAY 

AND ALLEN & HOSHALL, inc. 
Joseph T. Barnett, AIA ASSOCIATES, ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS CONSULTANTS 
Director of Architecture 

INC 


Joseph T. Barnett, AIA 


Director of Architecture 


2430 Poplar Avenue / Memphis, Tennessee 3812 / Phone (901 327-8222 
Offices in Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, TN and Jackson, MS 


2430 Poplar Avenue / Memphis, Tennessee 38112 / Phone (901) 327-8222 


RAYMOND G. GUAY * AIA Offices in Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, TN and Jackson, MS 


ARCHITECTURE/PLANNING 


16 EMORY PLACE 

POST OFFICE BOX 3468 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 37927 
(615) 546-1880 


Construction Services 


DALE H. MULLIN, INC. 
Construction Management / Consulting 


THE PALADIN GROUP, INC. 


DALE H. MULLIN 


President 
2200 Hillsboro Rd 
Suite 224 
J. E. Wallace, Jr. Nashville, Tn. 37212 | 
| 22 Ilsboro Rd. Suite 224 
President (615) 298-2306 00 Hillsboro i 


(615) 298-2306 Nashville, TN 37212 
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Services Directory 


TRUE-LINE 
CORING 
& CUTTING 


* WALL SAWING 
* CORE DRILLING 

* FLAT SAWING 

* FLOOR GRINDING 
* SHOT BLASTING 


DOUG HARDCASTLE 


l-16- T OIH?’ 


255-2673 


Lighting design 


JOHN ROSS 
Sales Representative 


8023 Regency 
Nashville, TN 37221 
Phone: (615) 646-5295 


ON THE MARK * ON THE MONEY 
ON TIME! 


Advertiser's Listing 


LJ 

CORPORATION 

Tennessee Society of Architects 1814 Hayes Street, Р.О. Box 23887, Nashville, Tennessee 37202, (615) 3214499 
Convention Inside Front Cover 
Foliage Designs 5 
Marvin Windows d 
Tom Gatlin Photography 11 | 
PRECISION MODELS, INC. 
i ices Architectural & Engineering Models 
Diaz Services a Prototypes € 2D & 3D Displays 
Associated Admn. & Consultants 12 
Stephen К. Chambers 

National Windows 13 Susan E. Lefferts 
International Style House for Sale 13 Office: (615) 298-3774 

P.O. Box 120663 Home (615) 832-8816 
Duraglaze 14 Nashville, TN 37212 (615) 292-6463 
King Kitchens/Sancor 17 
Stan Lindsey & Associates 21 
Nashville Blueprint 27 
Warren Paint Back Cover 
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PORTFOLIO 


Otterwood: 


Concepts, Response, Cooperation 


Daniel A. Buehler, AIA 


William C. Johnson 


We Nashville-based developer CRC 
Equities decided to take its first step 
into residential development, the first site 
selected was unique. Jim Caden, David Bar- 
tholomew and Chip Cristiansen had a long 
commercial development track record in- 
cluding Vanderbilt Plaza Hotel and the 
Citizens Plaza Bank Building, but residen- 
tial development was a new area for them. 
“Ме felt we had a unique opportunity to 
do it better,’ said Bartholomew, “зо we 
decided to start with the professionals." 
Their heavily wooded and very hilly 
235-acre site in southwest Davidson Coun- 
ty presented significant challenges, most 
notably several sites that were “difficult for 
prospective buyers to visualize their poten- 
tial.’ In discussions with architect Dan 
McGown, AIA, the idea to test some of the 
more difficult sites with conceptual models 


Manuel Zeitlin 


was generated. Dan suggested that several 
ideas from several firms be solicited, hop- 
ing to add “richness to the process.” 

CRC selected 10 sites that represented a 
good cross-section of the overall develop- 
ment and assigned two to each of five 
smaller firms around the county. Each was 
instructed to deal with the site conceptual- 
ly, developing massing studies and not 
becoming too involved with the specifics of 
floor plan and elevation. The product was 
to be a 1/16" — 1'-0" model constructed 
to pre-determined material and color 
specifications, yielding a series of products 
homogeneous in appearance. 

The five firms — Dan McGown, Edwards 
and Hotchkiss, William Johnson, Manual 
Zeitlin and Adkisson, Harrison, Rick — 
each approached the project in slightly dif- 
fering ways, but with one commonality: АП 


of the solutions responded in detail to the 
specifics of the individual sites. 

“We were dealing with a very sophisti- 
cated client who asked some very difficult 
questions. The models went beyond the 
‘pretty pictures’ that we all know can be 
deceiving — they eliminated the BS factor,” 
said McGown. 

James Fentress of Manual Zeitlin's office 
took the “macro level approach,” studying 
how forms could be used to engage the site, 
developing in each case a site-specific con- 
cept while employing an abstract traditional 
form. Ken Adkisson took an architectural 
“SWAT team" out to the two sites on a Fri- 
day afternoon, came up with four schemes 
in a brainstorming session and then 
developed the two strongest solutions, again 
specific to the site conditions. 
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Adkisson, Harrison, Rick 


William Johnson used the platform ap- 
proach, stepping up or down the site and, 
in one case, spanning over a ravine running 
through the middle of the property. David 
Wash of Edwards and Hotchkiss used the 
experience of the firm to develop some 
“very quick" program and plan studies and 
proceeded with a more conservative ap- 
proach to the overall architectural expres- 
sion of the house, traditional in that market. 

АП of the models were presented to the 
owner and to the sales force at the job site 
sales trailer in a forum that was not unlike 
a college jury. 

“Ме were all surprised,” said McGown. 
“There was a real spirit of cooperation in 
the room, no competition, and in some 
cases one of us would help point out the 
strengths of another's solution." 

Speaking from the owner's point of view, 
Bartholomew offered this assessment: ““We 
were ecstatic with the process and the pro- 


McGown Architects 


ducts. Everyone learned so much. It was 
well worth every penny, and we would cer- 
tainly consider doing it again.” 

The whole process created a winning 
situation for everyone involved, and each 
of the participants deserves to be applaud- 
ed. The architects got an opportunity to 
make a difference in the quality of a major 
development while generating some good 
PR for themselves. The sales force learned 
how “‘site constraints” could become *'site 
features,” enabling them to be more effec- 
tive with potential buyers. The owners 
developed a new respect for their site and 
sold lots. 

Each of the firms did an outstanding job 
in designing and presenting some very ex- 
citing ideas in a very non-traditional pro- 
cess. CRC is to be congratulated for ask- 
ing, at the right time, the questions that so 
often never get asked. The whole process 
illustrates the benefits of cooperation in 
developing quality into our environment. 


Daniel A. Buehler, AIA, is Principal in 
Daniel A. Buehler Architects, Nashville. 
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